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For “The Friend.” 
Dr. Johnson and Mary Knowles. 

In Boswell’s Life of Johnson, there is a brief 
notice of a conversation between the Doctor and 
M. Knowles, relative to a young woman—whose 
name is not there given—who had changed her 
religious opinions, which called out the Doctor’s 
usual overbearing dogmatism and ill manners. As 
narrated by Boswell, the assertions of Johnson 
show that he knew very little about the spirit and 
true character of the christian religion, and that 
with all his learning, be had failed to discover that 
persons may be rightly guided by a Light, far 
clearer and more certain than human reason. 

In looking over the Common-Place Book of a 
relative, some time since deceased, I found the 
following extract from a letter written by Anna 
Seward—who was present when the conversation 
alluded to occurred—to Boswell, giving some ac- 
count of it and the previous circumstances. 
think it will interest the readers of “The Friend.” 


Extract of a Letter from Anna Seward to Bos- 
well, on the subject of Dr. Johnson. 

You ask me for the minutes I once made of a 
certain conversation which passed at — Dilly’s, 
in a literary party, in which Dr. Johnson and 
Mary Knowles disputed so warmly ; as you seem 
to have an idea of inserting this dispute in your 
future meditated work of the life of Dr. Johnson, 
itis necessary something should be known con- 


ee 





posed only idle and pointless raillery, to duty, and 


“T hope she has not done so; I hope the name 


long-studied reasoning, on the precepts of Scrip-| of christian is not denied to sectaries.” 


ture, delivered in persuasive accents and harmo- 
nious language. Without any design of making 
a@ proselyte, she gained one. Jenny Harry grew 
very serious, and meditated perpetually on all 
which had dropped from the lips of her Quaker 
friend, till it appeared to her that Quakerism was 
true christianity. Believing this, she thought it 
her duty to join, at every hazard of worldly in- 
terest, that class of worshippers. On declaring 
these sentiments, several ingenious clergymen were 
employed to talk and reason with her; but we all 
know the force of first impressions in theology, and 
M. Knowles’ arguments were the first she had 
listened to on this important theme. This young 
lady was reasoned with, and threatened, in vain; 
she persisted in resigning her splendid expecta- 
tions, for what appeared to her the path of duty. 
Her father, on being informed of her changing her 
principles, wrote her that she might choose between 


“Tf the mame is not, madam, the common 
sense is.” 

“TJ will not dispute that point with thee, it 
would carry us too far; suppose it granted, that 
in the eyes of a simple girl, the weaker arguments 
appeared the strongest, her want of better judg- 
ment demands thy pity, not thy anger.” 

“Madam, it has my anger, and always shall 
have it.” 

“Consider, Doctor, she must be sincere; what 
a noble fortune has she sacrificed.” 

“ Madam, madam, I have ever taught myself to 
consider that the association of folly cannot ex- 
tenuate guilt.” 

“ Ah, Doctor, can we suppose the Deity will not 
pardon a defect of judgment, (if such it should 
prove,) in the breast where the desire of serving 
him, according to its ideas, in spirit and in truth, 
has been a preferable consideration to that of 


an hundred thousand pounds, and his favour, if| worldly interest.” 


she continued a church-woman; or two thousand 
pounds and his renunciation, if she embraced the 
Quakers’ tenets. She lamented ber father’s dis- 
pleasure, but thanked him for the pecuniary alter- 
native, assuring him that it included all her wishes 
in point of fortune. She soon after left her guar- 
dian’s house, and boarded in that of M. Knowles, 
to whom she frequently observed, that Dr. Jobn- 
son’s displeasure (whom she had often seen at her 
guardian’s, and who had always been fond of her,) 
was amongst the greatest mortifications of her then 
situation; and once she came home in tears, and 
told her friend she had met Dr. Johnson in the 
street and had ventured to ask him how he did, 
but that he would not deign to speak to her, but 
passed scornfully ou. She added, “ You and he 
are to meet soon in a literary party; plead for 
me.” 

You remember our all diving together at — 
Dilly’s, and the conversation after dinner, which 
began with M. Knowles’ saying: — 

“T am to entreat thy indulgence, Doctor, towards 
a gentle female, to whom thou used to be kind; 
and who is unhappy in the loss of that kindness; 
Jenny Harry weeps at the consciousness that thou 


cerning the young person who was the subject of| wilt not speak to her.” 


it. Miss Jenny Harry was (for she is now no more) 
‘the daughter of a rich planter in the West Indies, 
who sent her to England to receive her education 
in the house of his friend , Where an 
ingenuous Quaker lady, M. Kuowles, was a fre- 
quent visitor. He affected wit, and was perpe- 
tually rallying M. Knowles on the subject of her 
Quaker principles, in the presence of this young, 
gentle and ingenuous Jenny Harry, who, at the 
age of eighteen, had received what is called a 
proper and polite education, without being much 
instructed in the nature and grounds of her reli- 
gious belief. 

M. Knowles was often led into @ serious de- 
fence of her devotional opinions upon these visits 
at Barn-Elms. You know with what clear and 
graceful eloquence she speaks upon every subject. 
Her antagonists were shallow theologists, and op- 














“ Madam, I hate the odious wench, and desire 
you will not speak to me about her.” 

“* Yet, what is her crime, Doctor ?” 

“ Apostacy, madam, apostacy from the commu- 
nity in which she was educated.” 

“Surely, Doctor, the quitting one community 
for another, cavnot, in itself, be a crime, if it be 
done from a motive of conscience. Hadst thou 
been educated in the Romish church, 1 must sup- 
pose thou would have abjured its errors: and there 
must have been merit in the abjuration.” 

“ Madam, if I had been educated in the Rom- 


“ Madam, [| pretend not to set bounds to the 
mercies of the Deity; but I hate the wench, and 
shall ever hate her. I hate all impudence, but the 
impudence of a chit’s apostacy, I nauseate.” 

“ Alas! Doctor, Jenny Harry is the most timid 
creature breathing. She trembles to have offended 
her parent, though far removed from his presence. 
She grieves to have offended her guardian, and 
perhaps she grieves yet more to have offended 
Doctor Johnson, whom she loved, admired and 
honoured.” 

“Why, then, Madam, did she not consult the 
man she pretended to love, admire and honour, 
upon her new-fangled scruples; if she had looked 
up to that man with any part of that respect she 
professes, she would have supposed his ability to 
judge of fit and right, at least cqual to that of a 
raw wench just out of her primer.” 

“ Ah, Doctor! remember it was not among the 
wise and learned that Christ selected his disciples. 
Jenny thinks Dr. Johnson great and good, but she 
also thinks the Gospel demands a simpler form of 
worship than that of the established church; and 
that it is not in wit and eloquence to supercede 
the force of what appears to her a plain and regu- 
lar system, which cancels all typical and myste- 
rious ceremonies as fruitless and even idolatrous, 
and asks only simple obedience and the homage of 
a devoted heart.” 

“The homage of a fool’s head you should have 
said, madam, if you will plague me about this 
ridiculous wench.” 

“ Suppose her ridicudous, she has been religious 
and sincere; will the gates of heaven be shut to 
ardent and well-meaning folly, whose first consid- 
eration has been that of apprehended duty!” 

“ Pshaw, who says it will, madam ?”’ 

“ Then, if heaven does not shut és gates, shall 


ish church, I believe I should have questioned my|man shut his heart? if the Deity accepts the 
right to quit the religion of my foretathers; well,|homage of such as sincerely serve Him under 


therefore, may | hate the arrogance of a young 
wench ; that sets herself up for a judge of theolo- 
gical points, and deserts the religion in whose 
bosom she was nurtured.” 


‘every form of worship, Doctor Johnson and this 
| Satie, sienpie girl will, (it is to be hoped,) meet in a 
blessed eternity, whither earthly animosities must 
not be carried.” 
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“Madam, I am not fond of meeting fools any 
where, they are detestable company; and while it 
is in my power to avoid conversing with them, I 
shall certainly exert that power: and so you may 
tell the odious wench, who you have persuaded to 
believe herself a saint, and whom soon I suppose 
you will convert into a preacher, but I will take 
care she does not preach to me.” 

The loud and angry manner in which he thun- 
dered out these replies to his calm but able anta- 
gonist, affrighted us all, except yourself, who 
gently, not sarcastically, smiled at his injustice ; 

remember you whispered me, “ I never saw this 
mighty lion so chafed before.” 

Effects of Trees on Climate——The sun robs the 
soil of its moisture, and the wind robs it of its 
heat, two elements that have an important bear- 
ing on the resulting crops. Now, it is well known 
that forest belts retard the rapid sweep of the 
wind, and hold it in check; if you close the doors 
and windows on the lee-side of a house, and open 
those to the windward, the effect is but slight; now 
open the opposite door, and you have a strong 
current, that will at once reduce the temperature 
of the room; close the door, and the equilibrium 
is restored. Just such is the effect on a large 
scale, where broad belts of woodland cross the 
wind’s path, for it should be borne in mind that 
wind, like water, bas weight, and is checked in its 
progress by rough and uneven surfaces; it cannot 
pass over high mountains, and its onward sweep is 
comparatively slow over extended forests, while on 
the smooth surface of the prairie we see the re- 
verse. A fact so plain should have long since 
attracted the attention of the farmers, and sug- 
gested aremedy. During the sprivg-months we 
have two currents of air that generally combine, 
and as one or the other becomes the controlling 
one, we have a sudden shifting from the south-west 
to the north-west. The cold current coming from 
the north, following the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains until it meets the trade-winds of the south, 
both are then deflected in an easterly direction; 
but in a few days after the first of April, the 
steady flow of the trades are too much for the 
northern antagonist, and we have an almost unin- 
terrupted flow of south-west wind, yet always con- 
taining, mixed with it, the cold current that has 
travelled along the base of the mountains, charged 
with the dampness of melting snow, and the keen 
frosty air of the Arctic belt. 

Thus the south-west wind, until the summer has 
travelled far north, is always more or less cold or 


to the east from either point. 


mowt constant currents. 


a nonderful effect in checking the force of the 
wied, and a belt two rods in width will entirely 
In all sheltered 
noks we observe with what vigour the grass, seed, 
and grain come forward, in all cases ripening 
several days in advance of that exposed to the 


chock it, and it will g8 over. 
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For “The Friend.” 


The Message to Ephesus, in its Bearing on Gos- 


siping. 

Amid the wondrous beauty and fervour of de- 
scription of the Patmos vision,—he that “ saw the 
heavenly city,” did not forget to transmit to the 
various christian churches of the earth, the im- 
portant messages sent to them by Him who 
“ holdeth the seven stars in His right hand.” And 
one of the most beautiful of these, is the loving 
and tenderly-reproving message to the church of 
Ephesus :—" These things, saith He that holdeth 
the seven stars in his right hand, who walketh in 
the midst of the seven golden candlesticks; I 
know thy works, and thy labour, and thy patience, 
and how thou canst not bear them which are evil : 
and thou hast tried them which say they are 
apostles and are not, and hast found them liars: 
and hast borne, and hast patience, and for my 
name’s sake hast Jaboured, and hast not fainted.” 
How encouraging is this! Every time that these 
have laboured for his name sake, is known to Him 
who, amid the glorious light of the heavenly city, 
has not for one moment forgotten those who, 
walking in the oft-times overclouded pathways of 
earth, are striving to labour for him there. Not 
one little labour of love forgotten if it bear the 
inscription, ‘‘ for his name sake.” 

After this precious acknowledgment that all is 
known to Him, follow the tender words of reproof: 
“ Nevertheless, I have somewhat against thee, be- 
cause thou hast left thy first love.” How touch- 
ing is this! and how many of us there are at the 
present day, who deem ourselves belonging to the 
one great christian church, whose members are 
recognized of God, wherever they are found,— 
who, in reading these words to Ephesus, can ac- 
knowledge, “to us was the word sent as well as 
to them,” 

It is written, “ By your fruits ye shall know 
them.” And one of the sweetest fruits of a first 
love to Him who loved us, and gave himself for 
us,” is that charity which “ thinketh no evil,” and 
therefore cannot speak evil of a neighbor ;—that 
lové which, in view of past forgiveness, increaseth 
day byday. And the christian thus warmed into 
new life and thoroughly awakened, leaves “ those 
things which are behind,” and presses forward ; and 


with the increase of this love it flows forth to his| year 1860. 
damp, and when it has an uninterrupted sweep|fellow-beings also. 
over the newly-sown grain, robbing the soil of its|at heart the new song of the kingdom, enjoy the 
heat, cannot otherwise than have a tendency to 
check its growth. To check this effect, we must 
plant our wall of timber across its pathway, which 
will be on the west sides of our fields, with a wing 
This will arrest the 
progress of the wind from all westerly points; but 
we should be the most particular to guard the 
soutsh-west side, as from that point we have the 
A single row of trees has 


And little can he who singeth 


many discordant voices that are continually telling 
of a neighbour’s faults, taking a pleasure in point- 
ng out to the world the many deficiencies that are 
on every side, and which, they who see them in 
And 
what can be more clear than that those who do 
listen to, and take part in, this speaking ill of a 
Where is 


others, forget to look for at their own door. 


neighbour, have “ left their first love.” 








the winds by timber belts, close planting of low-|has withdrawn himself from us, but must we not 
headed trees, or high board fences; but the latter 
has no beauty, is expensive, and should never take | 
the place of timber belts, so full of life and beau- | 
ty.— Chicago Tribune. 


acknowledge that we have withdrawn ourselves 


from him? 


One of the early directions of the apostle to 
his brethren was—‘* Whatsoever ye do, in word or 
in deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus ;” 
and how totally in opposition to this is the habit 
of gossiping—for where is the man or woman, 
young or old, who, in gossiping about another, 
could say that they did it in the name of the Lord 
Jesus? How different is this from His own beau- 
tiful example. He sought not to expose errors in 
others, but to draw forth the good inthem. He 
did not turn away from any to tell to others, their 
evil ways, their failing or shortcomings ; but with 
gentlencss and love, he won them from the evil of 
their ways. 

We cannot but acknowledge—one and all of 
us—that we have sinned against God in this thing; 
for in his sight we feel that we have not been, in 
the past, sufficiently careful not to talk against 
others ourselves, nor have we been continually on 
our guard, lest we should speak of them and their 
affairs in a Way that would afford room for gos- 
sip; and there is another very important question 
to which we can give but a negative answer,—Are 
we continually guarding against listening to evil 
of others? 

And now, upon the threshold of the new year, 
let us listen further to those words of reproof:— 
“Remember, therefore, from whence thou art 
fallen ; and repent and do the first works, or else 
I will come to thee quickly, and will remove thy 
candlestick out of his place, except thou repent.” 
And though we may find it a hard thing to break 
off from the evil of our ways, yet God’s grace is 
sufficient for every time of need; and as we seek 
his blessing day by day, and hour by hour, and 
resolve that as we are strengthened by him, both . 
for the coming year and for the future, “ what- 
soever we do in word or in deed,” we will “ do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus,” we will be cheered 
by the beautiful closing promise of the message to 
Ephesus :—“ To him that overcometh will 1 give 
to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of 
the paradise of God.” 

Twelfth mo. 29th, 1862. 


ausiiibigaing 
For “The Friend.” 
Preliminary Report of the Bighth Census, 1860. 
(Coutinued from page 138.) 

The excess of males in the population of the 
United States is a striking fact, as reported for the 
It is probable that the destruction of 
human life in the war would now show a different 
state of things in this respect. 

“The excess of male population in the United 
States, compared with that of the other sex, pre- 
sents a marked difference with respect to other 
countries. While in the United States and Terri, 
tories there is an excess of about 730,000 males 
in more than 31,000,000 of people, the females of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
outnumber the males some 877,000 in a population 


there a stronger proof that the seducing pollutions|of little more than 29,000,000. This disparity is 


of this earth have been yielded to; that the love 
of a wicked world is crowding from the heart, that 
“love of Christ that passeth knowledge?’ Sad, 


the result of many causes. The emigration from 
lthe mother country of men in the prime of life, 
and the large demands of their military, naval, 


indeed, will it be for us, if at the last day we|and marine service, seem to account for some pro- 


should, on this account, hear the solemn words :— 
“T have somewhat against thee, because thou hast 


winds. Nor does the effect stop with only ma- 


portion of the excess of females ; while immigration 
lfrom all parts of Europe, our small military and 
naval service, and the few losses we have sustained 





left thy first love.” 
turity—the quantity and quality are always im- 
proved. In the fruit crop this effect is always the 
more decidedly apparent, and so much so has this 
become apparent to cultivators of fruit, that it is 
generally conceded that shelter must be had from 


How is it, why is it, that the Lord has this re-|from the contingencies incident to a state of war, 
cord against so many in our society? Why is it) have served to exhibit a larger male population, in 
thatthe habit of gossiping has become known abroad | proportion, than can be shown in any country on 
as an almost incurable evil in many, many of its|the globe. 
members? We cannot say that it is because God| “I'he great excess of males in newly-settled ter- 
















” 
| 
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ritories illustrates the influence of immigration in|riods near 800 are reported to have escaped from 
affecting a disparity in the sexes. The males of|the more southern slaveholding States, the fact be- 
California outnumber the females near 67,000, or|/comes evident that the escape of this class of per- 
about one-fifth of the population. In Illinois the|sons, while rapidly decreasing in ratio in the bor- 
excess of males amounts to about 92,000, or one-|der slave States, occurs independent of proximity 
twelfth of the entire population. In Massachusetts|to a free population, being in the nature of things 
the females outnumber the males some 37,600.|incident to the relation of master and slave. 
Michigan shows near 40,000 excess of males;| “It will scarcely be alleged that these returns 
Texas, 36,000; Wisconsin, 43,000. In Colorado}are not reliable, being, as they are, made by per- 
the males are as twenty to one female. In Utab|sons directly interested, who would be no more likely 
the numbers are nearly equal; and while in Newjto err in the number lost than in those retained. 
York there is a small preponderance of females,| Fortunately, however, other means exist of proving 
the males are more numerous in Pennsylvania.” | the correctness of the results ascertained, by noting 
As regards Slavery among the Indians, we learn|the increase of the free coloured population, wuich, 
the following :— with all its artificial accretions, is proven by the 
“ A new element has been developed by the pre-|census to be less than 13 per cent., in the last ten 
sent census, viz: that of the statistics of negro] years, in the free States, whereas the slaves have 
slavery among the Indian tribes west of Arkansas, |increased 233 per cent., presenting a natural aug- 
comprising the Choctaw, Cherokee, Creek, and} mentation altogether conclusive against much loss 
Chickasaw nations; also the number of white and|by escapes; the natural increase being equal to 
free coloured population scattered throughout these|that of the most favoured nations, irrespective of 
tribes; all of which, with an estimate from the|immigration, and greater than that of any country 
most reliable sources of the whole number of abo-|in Europe for the same period, and this in spite of 
rigines, will be found appended to the population ta-|the 20,000 manumissions which are believed to 
bles. By reference to this table it will appear that|have occurred in the past ten years. An addi- 
the Choctaws held 2,297 negro slaves, distributed | tional evidence of the slave population having been 
among 385 owners; the Cherokees, 2,504, held by} attended from year to year, up to the present time, 
384 owners; the Creeks, 1,651, owned by 267| with fewer vicissitudes, is further furnished by the 
Indians; and the Chickasaws, 917 to 118 owners. | fact that the free coloured population which, from 
As, under all the circumstances of slavery every-|1820 to 1830 increased at the rate of 36 1-5 per 
where, the servile race is very unequally distributed, |cent., in 1840 exhibited but 20 4-5 per cent. in- 
so will appear to be the case with the Indian tribes. |crease, gradually declining to 1860, when the in- 
While one Choctaw is the owner of 227 slaves and|crease throughout the United States was but one 
ten of the largest proprietors own 638, averaging|per cent. per annum.” 
nearly 64, the slaves average about six to each| There is much suggestive of reflection upon the 
owner of slaves in that tribe, while the Indians|probable change which comparatively few years 
number about as eight to one slave.” will make in the state of our country as regards 
From the information given relative to the es-|the location of its population, in the following re- 
cape of slaves, it would appear that the number|marks upon the change of representation in Con- 
absconding during the last decade, was much less| gress. 
than has becn represented. “Tt will be perceived that the preponderance of 
“The number of slaves who escaped from their|representation is rapidly but steadily advancing 
masters in 1860, is not only much less in propor-| westward, and that regions unorganized and with 
tion than in 1850, but greatly reduced numerically.|scarcely a civilized inhabitant in 1790, now form 
The greatest increase of escapes appears to have| populous states, with a larger representation than 
occurred in Mississippi, Missouri, and Virginia,|was enjoyed by all the States at that time. The 
while the decrease is most marked in Delaware,|increase of population and, as a consequence, of 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland and Tennessee. representation in the new States of the west is pro- 
“That the complaint of insecurity to slave pro-| minently illustrated by a comparison of the repre- 
perty by the escape of this class of persons into the|sentation of Lllinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
free States, and their recovery beingimpeded, where-|Qhio, and Wisconsin, under the census of 1860, 
by its value has been lessened, is the result of mis-|with that of Virginia, Massachusetts, Pennsylva- 
apprehension is evident, not only from the small|nia, New York, North Carolina, Maryland, and 
number who have been lost to their owners, but|Connecticut, the six States having the largest rep- 
from the fact that up to the present time the num-| resentation respectively. Under the census of 1790 
ber of escapes has been gradually diminishing to| Virginia had nineteen representatives, the largest 
such an extent that the whole annual loss to the|/number of any of the original States under the 
Southern States from this cause bears less propor-| first census. Her representation is reduced under 
tion to the amount of capital involved than the|the census of 1860 to eleven, while Ohio, which 
daily variations which in ordinary times occur in|was admitted into the Union in 1802, has vineteen 
the fluctuations of State or government securities| representatives. Indiana, adwitted into the Union 
in the city of New York alone. in 1816, has the same number of representatives 
“From the tables annexed, it appears that while|as Virginia; and Illinois, admitted into the Union 
there escaped from their masters 1,011 slaves injin 1818, has fourteen representatives under the 
1850, or one in each 3,165 held in bondage, (be-|new apportionment. Massachusetts, with a repre- 
ing about ,'; of one per cent,) during the census| sentation of fourteen under the census of 1790, is 
year ending June 1, 1860, out of 3,949,557 slaves,| reduced to ten under the new census. Pennsylva- 
there escaped only 803, being one to about 5,000,|nia and New York, the one with thirteen represen- 
or at the rate of ;'; of one per cent. Small and in-|tatives and the other with ten under the first cen- 
considerable as this number appears, it is not pre-|sus, notwithstanding the immense resources of those 
tended that all mis-ing in the border states, much|two great States, have, under the census of 1860, 
less any considerable number escaping from their|the one thirty-one and the other twenty-three rep- 
Owners in the more southern regions, escaped into|resentatives. The ratio of increase in population 
the free States; and when we consider that in the|in those two States since the census of 1850 was|ward and extending around the Gulf of Mexico, 
border States not 500 escaped out of more than|25.51 per cent. in New York, and 25.71 per cent.|are visited by epidemic disease, when the mortality 
1,000,000 slaves in 1860, while near 600 escaped |in Pennsylvania, while in Lilinois the ratio of in-| rises much higher than the ordinary amount. 
m 1850 out of 910,000, and that at the two pe- jerease during the same period was 101.04 and in| “ In respect to the second division it may be ob- 


Indians 86.83 per cent. ‘The probability is, there- 
fore, should the ratio of increase of population con- 
tinue in the States of the west as indicated by the 
census of 1860, that in the course of three or four 
decades New York and Pennsylvania, now the 
two most powerful States, may yield to some of 
their younger sisters, as Virginia, sometimes, not 
inappropriately, termed the mother of States, first 
yielded to them, and has now yielded to two new 
States carved out of territory originally her own. 

“ North Carolina, under the census of 1790, had 
ten representatives; Maryland eight, and Connecti- 
cut seven. ‘These three States have under the cen- 
sus of 1860, (the first, seven; the second, five; and 
the third, four representatives,) an average repre- 
sentation of sixteen instead of twenty-five, as un- 
der the first apportionment. Thus the power of 
the old States declines, while that of the new 
States west of the Alleghanies increases more rapidly 
than they lose. Iowa, admitted into the Union in 
1846, Michigan in 1837, and Wisconsin in 1848, 
have six representatives each under the last appor- 
tionment—two more than Connecticut or Maryland, 
and only one less than North Carolina. And here 
it must be borne in mind that the ratio of repre- 
sentation under the census of 1790 was one repre- 
sentative to every thirty-three thousand of rep- 
resentative population, while it is fixed by the last 
census at one representative for every 127,000.” 

After giving a table exhibiting the relative mor- 
tality in the great natural divisions of our country, 
rauging from 0.98 in “ The North Western States,” 
to 1.81 per cent in “ Tae Lower Mississippi Val- 
ley,” the report says :— 

“The corclusions from the census, thus briefly 
stated, appear entirely accordant with the topogra- 
phy of the country, and illustrate how far the bu- 
man system has power to withstand the influence 
of diverse temperatures and climates. Leaving 
out the Alleghany region, and its extension through 
the Catskill and White mountains to Maine, the 
surface of the populated States nowhere risé3 more 
than a few hundred feet above the sea level. The 
extent from north to south, through twenty degrees 
of latitude, presents an agreeable ‘ interchange of 
hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains,’ most 
happily situated between the rigors of the polar 
and the flaming heat of the tropic regions. Hence, 
with the exceptions indicated, a considerable uni- 
formity might be expected in the prevailing rate of 
mortality; and such is, in fact, the result of the 
census. ‘I'here appear no marked deviations on a 
large scale from the commgn standard, or mean of 
the two enumerations in 1850 and 1860, except in 
the divisions already specified, where climatic causes 
of a diverse nature are plainly in operation. 

“The first division, comprising the great Aliantic 
plain, was remarked by the early explorers in 
America on account of its uniform level over a 
length of a thousand miles along the coast, and 
extending from fifty to one hundred miles inland. 
‘he sea and shore meet, for the most part, in a 
mingled series of bays, estuaries, and small islands 
rising just above the tide. The low grounds in 
summer abound in miasm, and a single night’s ex- 
posure in the ricc-fields of Carolina, is said to be 
very dangerous, and carefully avoided. But away 
from the cypress swawp3s and marshes, there is 
generally a sandy soil; and the aggregate mor- 
tality is found by the cevsus to rise above, though 
not much above, the general average of the whole 
country. In every few years, however, it is well 
known that the low portions from Norfoik, south- 
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THE FRIEND. 


served, that while the low valley or trough of the| From this cause, Indian corn fails to come to ma- 
Missouri river, for example, is five miles in width,| turity, although wheat and other cereals, as well 
the alluvial tract of the Mississippi is often from| as orchard fruits flourish in fine perfection. The 
forty to fifty miles in breadth. On each side of elastic atmosphere and bracing effect of the climate 
this river plain are the line of bluffs, which are have been remarked by settlers from all quarters 
very steep, and in some places rise two or three of the globe. 
hundred feet in height. The river is described as “In the northwestern States a continental, as 
coursing its way between these bluffs, so called,) distinguished from a sea, climate prevails with wide 
here veering to one side; there, to the other, and|extremes of temperature. In the northeastern 
occasionally leaving the whole alluvial tract on one States, also, the thermometer ranges through more 
side. The annual flood commences in March, con-|than a hundred degrees from winter to summer, 
tinuing two or three months. During this time| yet the year appears generally healthy. Without 
the river plain is submerged to the not unusual| entering into further details on this or the other 
depth of fifty fect below the junction of the Ohio) divisions, enough evidence has been offered to show 
river, the additional depth decreasing to ten or| a certain correspondence between the physical fea- 
twelve feet at New Orleans. The lateral overflow, tures of the country and the mortality returns of 
is principally on the western side, and covers an| the census.” 
area from ten to fifty miles wide. A periodic in- 
undation of such vast dimensions will rank among 
the grandest features of the western continent. 
Towards the last of May the water subsides, leay- 
ing the broad alluvial plain interspersed with lakes, 
stagnant pools, and swamps, abounding in cotton- 
wood, cypress, and coarse grass. The flood leaves 
also a new layer of vegetable and animal matter 
exposed to fermentation and decay under the aug- 
menting heat of the summer sun. When, in 
addition to this, the air becomes unusually damp 
during the hot season, the conditions of epidemic 
disease, according to medical authority, are fully 
present. What the Roman poet expressively 
termed the ‘cohort of fevers’ then advances upon 
the human race as it were in destructive conflict ; 
the abundant alluvial matter decomposing under 
a high temperature, with occasionally a more humid 
and stagnant atmosphere. These are stated to be 
the conditions by which the mortality of the lower 
Mississippi valley has reached the high rate indi- 
cated by the census. The portion embraced in the 
foregoing elassification was terminated on the north 
with the county of Cape Girardeau, for the reason 
that the hilly country in that vicinity is connected 
with a rocky stratum traversing the beds of both 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. From this great 
chain southward to the Gulf of Mexico is an ex- 
tent of between six and seven hundred miles. The 
entire valley according to geologists, may have 
been once an arm or estuary of the ocean extend- 
ing inland from the Gulf of Mexico. The present 
influence of so large an area of alluvial matter 
must pervade the adjacent borders to a certain un- 
defined extent. 

The third division, or Alleghany country, is ex- 
hibited by the statistics as a region of great salu- 
brity. It consists of high ridges running nearly 
paralle] with the sea-coast through an extent of 
nine hundred miles, with a breadth varying from 
fifty to two hundred miles. The ridges are gene- 
rally well watered and wooded to the summit, and 
between are extensive and fertile valleys; they are 
known as the Blue ridge, Alleghany ridge, North 
mountain, Cumberland ridge, and others. The 
region has been termed an elevated plateau or 
water-shed, whence the rivers flow eastward to the 
Atlantic and westward to the Mississippi and Ohio 
valleys. The ridges being for the most part about 
half a mile high, appear to exercise no other influ- 
ence on the climate than what is due to mere ele- 
vation, thus securing a pure atmosphere and other 
conditions favourable to the growth of a healthy 
and vigorous population. 

“On the Pacific coast the seasons of the year 
have an entirely different type from that of the 
eastern United States. A cold sea current ap- 
parently cools down the temperature of summer, 
so that July is only 8° or 9° Fahrenheit warmer 
than January, and September is the hottest month. 


a 
Sclected. 
PAINFUL DISCIPLINE. 
Sustain me, Lord, and let me neither shrink 
Nor scorn the rod of painful discipline, 
The cup my Father gives me, I would drink, 
And bend my will submissively to Thine. 


I know the cross is needful, and I know 

In love, and not in wrath, Thou chastenest ; 
The sufferings Thy children undergo, 

But fit them sooner for eternal rest. 











Our days are numbered ; God alone can see 
The end from the beginning—He alone 
Sees on the wide plains of futurity 
The fruitage of the seeds our hands have sown. 


Let us walk softly, for our God we bear 
Much precious seed committed to our trust; 
Watered with tears, and cherished with due care, 
It will spring forth in beauty from the dust. 


Deep are the chastenings that our spirits need, 
To wean them from the idolatry of earth; 

Our flesh must tremble, and our hearts must bleed, 
Ere life can yield us fruits of any worth. 


Are there not idols which usurp the throne 

Where God alone should sit? How many a heart 
Bows down, if not before a god of stone, 

Before a living, breathing counterpart. 


Some cherished hope or some perplexing care 
Follows our worldly hearts where’er we go, 
And ghost-like, haunts the holy house of prayer, 
When we would gladly turn from all below ! 


Oh, pity us, kind Father, and forgive 

The weakness of our flesh, which overpowers 
Our best intentions, and do Thou receive, 

For Jesus’ sake, these sinful hearts of ours. 


Raise our affections higher, let us find 
Enough to satisfy our souls in Thee, 
And help us to resign with willing mind 
Whatever tempts us to idolatry.— 
The Dove on the Cross. 
ceases 
Selected. 
HELP IN TiM“& OF SICKNESS. 
O Thou God, who hearest prayer 
Every hour and every where ! 
Listen to my feeble breath, 
Now | touch the gates of death ; 
For llis sake whose blood | plead, 
Hear me in the hour of need. 


Hear and save me, gracious Lord! 
For my trust is in thy Word ; 
Wash me from the stain of sin, 
That thy peace wey rule within, 
May I show myself thy child, 
Ransomed, pardoned, reconciled. 


Thou art merciful to save! 

Thou hast snatched me from the grave! 
I would kiss the chastening rod, 

O, my Father «nd my God! 

Only hide not now thy face, 

God of all-sufficient grace! 


Leave me not, my strength, my trust! 
Oh, remember I am dust, 










































Leave me not again to stray, 
Leave me not the tempter’s prey ; 
Fix my heart on things above, 
Make me happy in Thy love. 
nnilipllioniite 


A Million and a Billion —We are perpetually 
hearing of millions; and of how many millions it 
will require to do this or that. We have a good 
idea what a million of dollars will do, but we very 
much doubt whether one person in a thousand hag 
a correct idea of the quantity or number contained 
in a million. For instance if you would ask a per- 
son how long it would occupy him to put down a 
million dots with a pen, upon a sheet of paper, he 
will generally tell you something so far from the 
fact as to be laughable. Permit us, therefore, to 
say, for we have tried the experiment more than 
once, that it would occupy an expert penman about 
fourteen days, supposing him to work bank hours, 
(that is, six,) incessantly, doing nothing but putting 
dots on the paper, or dipping bis pen in the ink, 
This will give our readers some idea of the quantity 
or number contained in a million. 

Let any one try it, by laying his watch on the 
table, close to the paper, and work for ten or twenty 
minutes, then add and multiply. But what isa 
million compared to a billion? It is a mere noth- 
ing. What, then, is a billion? A very short an- 
swer will suffice for a very long story. It is a 
willion times a million. But who could count it? 
No man! A quick bank teller can count 160 
or 170 a minute; but let us suppose he could 
go as far as 200. Then, one hour would produce 
12,000, a day 288,000, and a year, or 365 days, 
105,120,000. Let us suppose, now, that Adam, 
at the beginning of his existence, had begun to 
count, had continued to do so, and was counting 
still, he would not now, according to the usually 
supposed age of our globe, have counted near 
evough. For, to count a billion, he would require 
9520 years, 34 days, 5 hours, and 20 minutes, 
Now, supposing we were to allow poor Adam 12 
hours daily for rest, eating and sleeping, he would 
need 19,024 years, 60 days, 10 hours, and 40 
minutes.— Investigator. 


Hawk and Pigeons—The following appeared 
some time ago in the “ Magazine of Natural His- 
tory.” A young sparrow-hawk was brought up 
by the writer's brother. This was rather hazard- 
ous, as he at the same time had a large stock of 
fancy pigeons, which, in consequence of their rarity 
and value, he greatly prized. It seems, however, 
that kindness had softened the nature of the hawk, 
or the regularity with which he was fed rendered 
the usual habits of his family unnecessary to his 
happiness: for, as he increased in age and size, 
his familiarity with his pigeon friends increased 
also. Whenever the pigeons came to feed, which 
they did oftentimes from the hands of their almo- 
ner, the hawk used also to accompany them. At 
first the pigeons were shy of course; but by de 
grees they got over their fears, and ate as confi- 
dently as if the ancient enemies of their race had 
sent no representative to their banquet. It was 
curious to observe the playfulness of the hawk, and 
his perfect good nature during the entertainment; 
for he received his morsel of meat without any of 
that ferocity with which birds of prey usually take 
their food, and merely uttered a cry of lamentation 
when the carver disappeared. He would then at- 
tend the pigeons in their flight round and round 
the house and gardens, and perch with them on the 
chimney top or roof of the mansion. At night he 
retired with them to the dove-cot; and though for 
some days he was the sole occupant of the place, 
the pigeons not having relished this intrusion at 
first, he was afterwards merely a guest there; for 
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he never disturbed his hospitable friends, even when 
their young ones, unfledged and helpless as they 
were, Offered a strong temptation to his appetite. 
All the household were’on terms of acquaintance 
with him; and there never was a bird which seemed 
to have won such general admiration. He was as 
playful as a kitten, and literally as loving as a 
dove. One morning he was found drowned in a 
butt of water, from which he had once or twice 
been extricated before, upon summoning a deliverer 
to his assistance by cries that told he was in dis- 
tress. There was great lamentation when he died, 
throughout the family; and it was observed by 
more than one person, that that portion of the 
dove-cot in which he was wont to pass the night, 
was for some time unoccupied by the pigeons with 
whom he had lived so peaceably. 





For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
SARAH MORRIS. 
(Continued from page 132.) 

“Seventh day the 1st of Eighth month, 1772. 
We had a sweet sitting in the family. On First 
day the 2nd, we went one mile to Sheffield meet- 
ing. It is a large town, and a pretty large meet- 
ing house. There were more Friends than at 
many other places, but the house was chiefly filled 
with others. Aunt had a large open time, and 
John Woolman also. We dined with John Barlow, 
who has two pretty daughters. At three we went 
to the meeting, which was much crowded ; many 
went away, and others stood out of doors. John 
Woolman was very large and lively, but too deep 
for many of them. Aunt was much favoured in 
prayer. After she concluded, John stood up again, 
and spake most affectingly to the youth. Where- 
ever we go, there is such a thronging after us, we 
have no time but when in bed, for retirement. 

“Second day the 3rd, we spent at our lodg- 
ings. Many Friends in the afternoon came to see 
us, and we had a remarkable sitting. Some of the 
youth, 1 hope, will ever remember it. Third day 
24th, spent the morning in agreeable and edifying 
conversation. After dinner, took leave of this 
agreeable family to go to High Flat, twenty miles. 
Our landlord, John Barnard, his daughters Mary 
and Deborah, Deborah Birbeck, John Aldam, 
Joseph Hedly, and Isaac Radcliff, went with us. 
We were received kindly by Joshua Marsden ; his 
wife resembles Sarah Yarnall, and they made our 
short stay there very agreeable. Fourth day the 
5th, we went to their meeting, which was large 
for a country meeting and quiet. Here we again 
met John Woolman, who had a fine time, and 
aunt also, although she was short. We dined at 
Edward Dickenson's, close by the meeting house. 
After dinner John and aunt had a seasonable and 
uniting time with the young folks and a few others. 

t was a solemn parting time indeed. He then 
went to Haddonfield, and we to Hollingsthorp, 
twelve miles, to the house of Samuel Empson. We 
had bad roads, but beautiful prospects. Our kind 
friends Joshua Marsden, Mary Bernard, Deborah 
Birbeck, and Jobn Aldam, accompanied us. On 


Fifth day the 6th, with the above Friends, we went | 


about four miles to their meeting held in a Friend’s 
house, a mile short of Wakefield. ‘The room was 

, but it was a hard, heavy time, and aunt a 
sufferer with the sufferers. She stood up twice, 
the only time she has done so in this land. Tow- 
ards the last she was encouraging to them. Here 
We took leave of our kind Friends; the good girls 


Was sorry to part with. We were now quite 
Mong strangers. We dined at Wakefield, and a 





Friend’s son went with us to Leeds, taking us to|friendly inn. We started for Marsden, having 
the house of Joseph Arthington. He and his wife|two guides, Jethro Riley and William North, oblig- 
were from home, but their two daughters took us|ing young Friends. We passed through Bradford, 
jin kindly, and their free, pretty behaviour, rendered | Bingley, Highley, all market towns, and dined at 
it more agreeable than | expected, from their gay/|an inn called the White Bear. While the horses 
appearance. Their mother is a plain kind women.|were getting fed, we went to see the canal which 
Sixth day afternoon, went to see a Friend, where|is being cut from Liverpool to Leeds. It here 
we found divers others. On our return to our|passes under a large bridge. Our way from this 
\lodgings, called on Mary Storr, who is the only | was a turnpike road, very hilly, but with delightful 
\public Friend in this city, although a large one,|prospects. One hill was so high we chose to walk 
and a larger number of Friends belonging to the|up it. Being tired, I leaned on the fence to rest, 
meeting, than to that at Sheffield. The meeting|and as I was looking at the many fine improve- 
house stands nearthe river Aire, which runs through/| ments around me, home came into my mind. Oh 
the town, and is navigable for shallops and sloops. | how glad I shall be to see it, if my dear —— and 
The meeting house is a good one with a large court|other particular connections, hold fast their in- 
jena field belonging to it, which renders it an airy|tegrity. If not, 1 had rather not see it again. 
place. At Mary Storr’s house we had a comforta-| About seven, we reached the house of our dear 
ble sitting. We dined on Seventh day at Samuel | friends Richard Marriott and wife Tabitha, 28 miles. 
Elam’s. His wife is a kind young Friend, al-|We were much wearied, but good quarters are 
\though ‘a gay Londoner. As we went to our lodg-|worth riding for. Ninth day 16th, we walked to 
lings we stopped to sce the Infirmary, and the Cloth| Marsden Meeting, which was larger than many 
market, a stately building. country meetings, and aunt was favoured. livingly 
“On First day the 9th, the morning meeting|to exhort the people. In coming hither we had 
was large, and the people quiet, although many of|a full view of Pening Hill, said to be the highest 
them not of us. Dear aunt was strengthened to|in England, and mentioned by George Fox. We 
stand an hour and ahalf. It was a favoured time,|spent the afternoon at , With little or no 
and aunt, although much spent, attended that held |satisfaction. Fourth day afternoon were at John 
in the afternoon, which in all respects, exceeded |Ecroyd’s. Here I spent some time conversing with 
that inthe morning. We refused many invitations, |his daughter, about 13 years of age, on a slate; 
returning to our lodgings, where above twenty|she can write a good hand, and shows a capacity 
came to be with us, chiefly young people. They|and aptitude for learning, but can neither speak 
sat with a solidity which manifested that their|nor hear. She has been taught to spell with her 
minds had been well seasoned that day, and aunt/| fingers, and can tell her mind, to them that can un- 
had in due season food for them well relished. derstand. She has a brother, a fine boy, who has 
“Second day 10th, Samuel Elam and John/the same impediments. Cecily and Mary Dil- 
Fothergill, Jr., grandson to our worthy Friend John, | worth of Settle, were with us. On Fifth day 20th, 
went with usto Bradford, nine miles, to Joshua Wal-|we were at Marsden Monthly Meeting, where we 
kers, and Joseph Jackson encouraged aunt to ap-|met Martha Williams, of South Wales, and her 
point a meeting there, which she did. He met her at|companion Sarah Stevenson of Wiltshire, who were 
the meeting, Third day, 11th ofthe month, which was| visiting the churches. They dined with us at 
a favoured time. We dined at our lodgings, then| Richard Marriott’s. 
went to see John Hustler and his wife Christiana,| “On Sixth day 21st, after taking leave of the 
three miles. On Fourth day 12th, we went seven|kind family at Edgeend in Lancashire, we went 
miles to Rawden week day meeting. Our old/with Richard Marriot to Salterford in Yorkshire, 
friend, Joseph Jackson, went with us. It was|8 miles. It rained hard most of the way. We 
thought large, although less than 120 present. It|met with a kind friend near the meeting-house, who 
‘was a heavy time at first, but at length Phebejrefreshed us. At the meeting were more than we 
‘Marshall and Christiana Hustler, recommended |expected in such weather, the greater part of whom 
\the people to mind their own business, and not ex-|were not Friends. It was a larger house than 
\pect others to do that for them which properly lay|many we have been at, and was quite full. Here 
on themselves, After a time aunt stood up in life|I had to admire the wonderful goodness of the Al- 
and power, and the meeting concluded in prayer,|mighty to the meanest, poorest, most ignorant part 
‘having proved a very satisfactory meeting. Let|of mankind, that they, as well as the rich should 
me remember that at this meeting 1 was fed without|be left without excuse; my poor aunt was singu- 
‘labouring, and a remarkable one it was to me. I/larly instructive. Her language was so adapted 
‘expect a plunge. We dined and took tea at Ben-|to the lowest capacity,—and so powerfully ut- 
|jamin Heads; a number of Friends were there. Onjtered, that the people became affected and solid- 
| Fifth day 13th, we went with our Joseph Jackson|ly quiet, though at first so unsettled, that she 
to: Geldersome meeting, five miles. ‘This was a|was forced to desire their attention. Aunt stood 
larger meeting, chiefly of other sects, and though|till she appeared faint. After meeting, our kind 
a labouring people, not a sleeper among them.|friend, Richard Marriott, left us in the care of 
Aunt was favored, and they were solidly affected.| Thomas Wilson and wife—a pretty young couple, 
Benjamin Head concluded in prayer. We dined|who kindly took us home with them, to a small 
at Jobn Dickinson’s, and lodged also. On 6th day|town called Thornton, 2 miles. It was on the side 
14th, Joseph Jackson returned with us to our/jof a high hill, overlooking a beautiful fruitful val- 
lodgings at Bradford, and in the afternoon went ley. There are but twelve Friends in this town, and 
with us to an ancient Friend, the mother of our|the only public Friend belonging to the meeting, 
kind landlady. Dear aunt, who has been dipped |George Dawson, is aged 82 years. Our kind young 
all this day into a suffering state, here found |landlady is granddaughter to our valuable Friend, 
it, and was led to speak to it, in a very extraordi-| Mary Slater. 
nary manner. Our good friend, Joseph Jackson 
now took leave of us. He is much such another 
‘good Friend as William Ricketts. We were sorry|our army, navy and ordnance combined, was less 
to part with him. than £12,000,000; in 1850 it had increased to 
“Seventh day 15th, we took our leave of our|£15,300,000, and now to nearly £30,000,000 a 
\kind friend, Joshua Walker, his wife, son, and|year. France spends £5,000,000 a year on her 
' daughter Elizabeth. Their house was a good|navy, we £13,000,000; and yet we are told that 
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British War Expenses.—In 1835, the cost of 
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we are greatly behind that terrible power in 
naval preparation. We have morethan 900,000 
men in our army and navy, and are paying for 
them thirty millions a year, or nearly £600,000 
($3,000,000) a week, £100,000 every working 
day, £4,000 every hour in the twenty-four, £66 
every minute, or £1 every second of every working 
day in the year; an amount which in two years 
exceeds the value of our entire British and Colo- 
nial fleet of merchantmen.— London Patriot. 
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Review of the Weather for Twelfth month, 1862. 


The 1st day of the past month was cloudy, with 
some rain; the 2nd and 4th were clear, and on 
the 3rd there was a slight sprinkle of snow. About 
10 o’clock on the morning of the 5th, snow com- 
menced falling again, and continued until evening, 
by which time four or five inches had fallen, and 
as there was little or no wnd, it was very evenly 
distributed over the ground; but in the night the 
wind raised, and by morning had blown the snow 
into drifts. The clouds cleared away about 1 
o'clock on the morning of the 6th, thus, affording 
to those who happened to be awake, a fine view 
of the total eclipse of the moon, which lasted from a 
little after midnight until near four o'clock, A. M. 
From the 6th to the 15th inclusive, a period of 
ten days, the weather was very clear and pleasant 
for the time of year, with the wind mostly from 
the west and south. There was some rain on the 
16th, and snow on the 17th, with white frosts on 
i 4 the 17th and 19th. On the 20th the weather was 

clear, and the thermometer did not rise above 26° 
at noon, being 16° in the morning and evening, and 
on the morning of the 21st it had sunk to 9° above 
ba zero, and‘in the afternoon of that day there was 
a light fall of snow. The remainder of the month 
| F with the exception of two clear days, the weather 
I was cloudy, with some rain on the 26th and 30th, 
1 and the last day of the month and year was a 
4 wintry one, a> it snowed pretty much all day. The 
i temperature was highest at noon of the 15th, bein 
i 66°, and lowest on the morning of the 21st, being 
9°; the average temperature for the month was 
about 37°; the amount of rain and snow-water 
was .78 inches. 

Middietown, Delaware Co., Pa., 

First mo. Ist, 1863. 
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Culture. of Hyacinths in Gilasses.—The Hya- 


cinth is the bulb most usually grown in winter 
in the house, and when properly treated will bloom 
more finely and the flowers will continue much 
longer than in the open air. 
and in pots are the most usual methods of growing 
this beautiful plant in the house. 


Culture in glasses 


In culture in glasses the largest bulbs should be 


In selecting Hyacinth glasses the 


Place the bulbs on the glasses and 


When this is the case, 


The top ledge of the lower sash of 
a window is frequently used for this purpose, and 
is a good situation, for here they get the greatest 
quantity of light, and are kept cool by the air 
which will always creep in where the two sashes 
meet. ‘The water will need to be changed about 
once in two weeks, and this should be done with- 
out removing the bulbs, as there is danger of the 
roots being injured in returning the bulbs to the 
glass after removal. It will sometimes occur that 
a slimy matter will collect around the roots. When 
this is the case, the bulbs must be carefully re- 
moved, and the roots washed with gentleness and 
the utmost care. The glasses should be washed 
out before replacing the bulbs, which operation 
must be conducted with judgment and much cau- 


&\ tion, or the roots will be broken aud the plants 


suffer. ‘The water used in refilling the glasses 
should always be of the temperature of the room. 
It is recommended by way of stimulant to the 


rain water, and put one teaspoonful of this solu- 
tion in each glass once a fortnight, after the flowers 


plants to dissolve an ounce of guano in a quart of| 
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has been expressly recorded for our instruction, 
Without vainly undertaking to speculate upon the 
crowning changes, physical and spiritual, which 
will usher in that Divine order of things, we may 
safely assume that revolution and progress, if they 
shall then survive, will be nothing more or less 
than the working and expression of an unwasting 
and ever-expanding state of perfection. The cur. 


selected, as it must be borne in miod that in this |tain of futurity will then, indeed, be withdrawn, 
method of treatment, the whole sustenance of the 
leaves and flowers comes from the body of the bulb, 
as nothing in the way of nutriment is derived from held fast the true hope, and pursued the true love 
the water. 
darkest coloured should be chosen, as the roots of 
all plants shun the light. The water used should 
be rain water. 
pour in water until it just touches the bottom of 
the bulb. Now set the glasses away in a dark, 
cool place, where they may remain for several 
weeks, or until the roots have reached half way to|typical of that general one, become especially in- 
the bottom of the glasses. 
remove them to a situation where they will receive| which we have but too much need to be reminded, 
a moderate amount of light, and as soon as the 
leaves show a healthy colour, they may be placed|blem of the ever-moving, and yet ever-restricted 
in their final situation, which should be where they|and ever-recurring variety of human experience, 
can receive the greatest amount of light and plenty |as developed in the history, either of individual or 
of fresh air. 


and a new era of everlasting happiness dawn upon 
all who shall have walked by the true faith, and 


through the darkness, and dangers, and conflicts 
of time. 

This great revolution is certainly the one event 
which demands our constant attention over and 
through all particular changes, being that to which 
they are all tributary as parts of a whole. Such 
particular changes, therefore, as are obviously 


teresting to us as natural mementoes of that of 





The rotation of the seasons is an impressive em- 


of social life. The era, therefore, arbitrary as it 
must be, at which we agree for the sake of uni- 
formity to compute that a new year has commenced 
\its course, is one full of profitable suggestion to 
the reflective mind. As accountable and fallible 


beings, we then seem to be especially called upon | 


to review and correct our accounts, in anticipation 
of that final settlement, at which “the Judge of 
all the earth” will preside, and to which all na- 
tions and generations of men will be witnesses, 
The contemplation of that awfully grand and 
surely impending event is well fitted to impress us 
all deeply with the conviction that our destination, 
like our origin, is, so far, one. In the blindness of 
self-conceit, and in the distracting idolatry of 
diverse lusts, we are indeed prone to forget the 
filial and fraternal ties of duty, and to seek to 
carve out a career of individual independence, 
leven “as gods, knowing good and evil” for our- 
selves, and using the gifts of creation as in our 
own right, and for the purpose of private pleasure, 
profit, or glory. Hence alienations, divisions, dis- 
cords, and at last open fightings, inevitably ensue, 



















































































& Temperature. ‘ae a| begin to appear— Country Gentleman, The charity, or love, which “ begins at home,” and 
3. TOE) dicdinitiss of ts Weather which is born of faith, and nourished by hope, is 
efia la | * ied for Twelfth Month, 1862. For “The Friend.” | the only effectual antidote to this insinuating and 
Agcisic asclas The New Year. ‘deceptive poison of selfishness. As that Divine 
“a | ae “g50' 430 2045| SW | Cloudy, rain. __ As change and time are inseparable elements of | grace finds place in our hearts, we will neither 
oe See) & pie tie individual experience, so revolution aud progress|seek nor wish for any separation from our fellow- 
4/28/45 34/2053! 8 | White frost, clear. are allied facts, by which the guidance of Divine beings, short of that in which all our differences 
cigleliminal | a ee. Providence is manifested in the collective history and all our agreements will be forever absorbed, 
ee eee Do. of mankind. As the phenomeva of physical lite when the Son of man shall separate the souls of 
9 | 23 | 40 | 29 | 29.66' W Do. are found to be maintained only at the expense:of all nations ‘one from another, as a shepherd di- 
rite eel c ei ~~ a continual death of the constituent parts of living videth his sheep from the goats.” 
12 | 39 _ |W Do. organisms, and as the lapse of time itself is known, The condition of a community being merely the 
Sree ie Sais _ only by the changes which we are in the habit of |reflected aggregate aud average of the individuals 
eed ms imputing to its agency, so do we fiud all social pro- composing it, public events may often be prudently 
17 | 30 | 46 | 30 | 20.62) N White thet, aaew. gress to depend upon gradual but continual de-|regarded as the evidence of tendencies in private 
6 . 2 is 4 . White a struction and reconstruction of outward institu-|practice which may have been previously unsus- 
20 | 16 | 26 | 16 | 29.96) N Clear. : tions. What time and progress and vitality essen-|pected. In the confusion which now so conspi- 
sti aejao|st| goal w — tially are, we need not expect availingly to know, |cuously prevails in the church and in the world, 
Sis i¢ oes : Snes One re until our eyes may be opened to behold the reali-|can we not discover a warning to enter into the 
26 | 36 | 41 | 42 | 29.55) SW Cloudy. ties of eternity, as our feet become planted upon|closet of our own hearts, and examine into the 
= heels oa) aaael we “a the immutable foundation, which, through the|state of the account, by which we may “ know our 
28 | 39 oL | 40 29.36 N writs cle merey of God in Christ Jesus, has been laid in| own selves” by the aid of Him who “is in us, ex- 
co | as] 4s | aa |aeas! B a” Zion, as a refuge from the fatal ravages of sin.!cept we be reprobates?” Head-work may guide 
31 35 | 34 | 31 | 29.40) NE snow. ___| When the last times shall indeed have passed over|our bands into a plausible conformity with the 
us, and the company of the redeemed shall realize labors and views of our fellow-men, but heart- 
The God of Elijah still liveth, and is to be|that ‘‘as in Adam all died, so in Christ all are) work alone can guide both our heads and our 


found of them that still diligently seek Him; and|made alive,” the earth will doubtless be released|hands in harmonious obedience to the pure and 
is nigh unto them that call upon Him. 


from the participation in its Master’s curse, which | progressive dictates of Truth. May the New Year 
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promoters of peace and prosperity ! 





Singing Sands and Sounding Mountains.— 
Thousands of years ago, the pillars of Memnon 
were famed for giving musical sounds. Sounds 
like those of bells have been heard at different 
Jocalities, to come from the depths of the ocean, 
and now we hear of musical mountains, and sing- 
ing sands, 

Five such localities are already on record. The 
first is Dschebel Nakus—Bell Mountain—upon the 
peninsula, Sinai, on the shores of the Red Sca, 
porth-westward of the city of Tor. The cele- 
brated traveller, Scetzen, of Oldenburg, was the 
frst European savant who ascended it. He found 
it consisting of a brittle white sand-stone, covered 
on two sides with loose sand. This sand, when 
brought into motion, produces the sound. The 
traveller, when ascending, passed over this region 
of loose sand, and he soon discovered that the 
noise it made in gliding down the slope became by 
degrees louder and louder. When he reached the 
summit, such a frightful sound was heard that it 
shook the whole mountain, and he himself became 
excited in the highest degree. 

Some time afterwards this same mountain was 
visited by — Gay, of Oxford, and more recently 
by — Ward, both Englishmen. They give very 
pearly the same account of this phenomenon. All 
ascribe the cause to the fact that the sand glides 
down the bare mountain sides. Ward heard at 
first only a feeble tone, like that of the flute; 
suddenly it became strong, like that of an organ, 
and the whole hill began to vibrate. The sound 
became louder in proportion to the quantity of 
sand set in motion by the steps of the traveller. °— 

Alexander Burns visited, in 1837, a similar hill. 
This was the Rey Rawan—this moving mountain— 
which is also about four thousand feet high. Its 
ascent is an incline of about forty degrees, covered 
with a layer of sand, surrounded by a still deeper 
border of lime and sand-stone. Gliding down on 
this sand, it emits a loud, hollow tone, similar to 
that of a great drum. ‘This was already known 
in the fifteenth century. A third mountain of this 
kind is the “ El Bramador,” the yelling, barking 
mountain in Chili, in regard to which Charles Dar- 
win made similar observations, 

Charles Mayer, in his book, “ Toward Sacra- 
mento,” mentions another to exist in California, 
and recently a fifth locality of this kind has been 
discovered by Hugh Miller, upon the small Island 
Kigg, on the western coast of Scotland. Accord- 
ing to Miller, a geologist of great renown, a stra- 
tum of oolite exists on that island. This sub- 
stance, when reduced to sand, becomes a white, 
mealy mass. Miller observed, that on every step 
he took, the sand gave a peculiar musical sound. 
It is, however, not proven that oolite sand alone 
produces sounds. ‘I'he above-mentioned — Ward 
says that the friction of the sharp-edged grains of 

icious sand, exposed to the rays of a tropical sun, 
caused the resonant quality of the sand. We 
must leave the investigation of this matter to 
tlentific men, being confident that they will ex- 
plain the mystery. To the musician it must be 
‘0 Interesting musical curiosity. 


Decrease of Slave Trafic—Kight slavers were 
‘aptured by British cruisers, and their human car- 





THE FRIEND. 


indeed become the herald of the ever new and |of these slavers was unknown, being found without| whereof shall then be in rebellion against the 
Divine order in which a just subordination and a| papers or colors. At the time of seizure they had on| United States, shall be then, thenceforward and 
true co-operation shall increasingly triumph over) board twenty-eight hundred and ninety-two males, forever, free, and the Executive Government of 
the hostile influence of confusion and competition, /and nine hundred and fifteen females; making a | the United States, including the military and naval 
however speciously these may be often disguised as/ total of three thousand eight hundred and seven | authority thereof, will recognize and maintain the 

souls. On a cutter of seventy tons, was found two| freedom of such persons, and will do no act or 
Since our rigid en-|acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in 


hundred and three victims. 
forcewent of the laws against this nefarious prac- 


tice, the execution of Captain Gordon, and the| 
right of search treaty with Great Britain, the 
United States flag is rapidly disappearing from|and parts of States, if any, in which the people 
the uses to which it has so long been prostituted. |therein, respectively, shall then be in rebellion 
But the growth of legitimate commerce and the|against the United States, and the fact that any 
spread of civilization and christianity, by means of |State, and the people thereof, shall, on that day, 
settlements such as compose the Republic of Libe-|be, in good faith, represented in the Congress of 
ria, are the most reliable and economical means to 


effectually stop the illicit and inhuman traffic. 





Connecting the Mediterranean and Red Seas. 


—The canal connecting the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas across the Isthmus of Suez, 
is steadily progressing. Water is now let in as far 
as the centre of the isthmus. Reservoirs are built 
at distances of two hundred meters along the whole 
line, capable of containing water for the use of fifty 
thousand men. M. de Lesseps is the engineer and 
manager of the enterprise. 





Peacemen respected in War.—It is remarkable 
that a settlement of Quakers near Mount Vernon 
have remained unmolested during the entire war, 
though alternately included within national and 
rebel lines. Their semi-weekly meetings have been 
regularly continued, sometimes a rebel picket pac- 
ing in front of the building, and perhaps a Union 
sentinel having the same beat the next week. They 
have rezaained undisturbed both in property and 
in person.— Advocate of Peace. 
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FIRST MONTH 10, 1863. 








We give below the proclamation of President 
Lincoln, declaring those heretofore held as slaves 
in the States and parts of States designated as 
now in rebellion, to be henceforth and forever free. 


What may be the final effect of this exercise of|and which excepted parts are for the present left 


authority on the part of the President as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, time alone cau determine; but as 
a document of great historical interest, we wish to 
preserve the proclamation in ourcolumns. Ever 

true lover of his country would rejoice, should 
slavery be brought to a termination by this means, 
provided it does not give rise to violence and blood- 
shed on the part of the poor blacks. How the 
slaves are to obtain the means for subsistence if 
turned loose and left to themselves, is a question 
left for circumstances to determine. 

We regret the invitation to them to enter the 
army and navy, as they have almost uniformly 
shown themselves to be a peaceable people and 
unwilling to engage in war. 


THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 


“ Whereas, On the twenty-second day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-two, a proclamation was 
issued by the President of the United States, 
containing, among other things, the following, to 
wit :— 

“¢ That on the first day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 


ges landed at St. Helena, from the 1st of Janu-|sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any 


uy to the 4th of August, 1862. The nationality|State, or designated part of a State, the people 
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|any effort they may make for their active freedom. 











That the Executive will, on the first day of Janu- 
lary aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States 












































the United States, by members chosen thereto at 
elections, wherein a majority of the qualified voters 
of such State shall have participated, shall, in the 
absence of strong countervailing testimony, be 
deemed conclusive evidence that such State and 
the people thereof are not then in rebellion against 
the United States.’ 

“ Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States, by virtue of the power 
in me vested as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States in time of actual 
armed rebellion against the authority and Govern- 
went of the United States, and as a fit and neces- 
sary war measure for suppressing the said rebel- 
lion, do, on this, the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, and, in accordance with my purpose so 
to do, publicly proclaim, after the full period of 
one hundred days from the day first above men- 
tioned, order and designate as the States and parts 
of States wherein the people thereof respectively 
are this dayin rebellion against the United States, 
the following, to wit: Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, 
(except the parishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemines, 
Jefferson, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Ter- 
rebonne, Lafourche, St. Martin, and Orleans, in- 
cluding the city of New Orleans,) Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, (except the forty eight 
counties designated as West Virginia, and also the 
counties of Berkley, Accomac, Northampton, Eli- 
zabeth City, York, Princess Anne, and Norfolk, 
including the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth,) 
















































































































































































precisely as if the proclamation were not issued. 

“ And, by virtue of the power and for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, 1 do order and declare that all 
persons held as slaves within the said designated 
States and parts of said States, are, and hence- 
forward shall be, free; and that the Executive 
Government of the United States, including the 
military and naval authorities thereof, will recog- 












































nize and maintain the freedom of said persons. ‘ 
“And I hereby enjoin upon the people so de- 
clared to be free, to abstain from all violence, 








unless in necessary self-defence, and I recommend 
to them that in all cases, when allowed, they labour i 
faithfully for reasonable wages. And I further 
declare and make known, that such persons, of 
suitable condition, will be received into the armed 
service of the United States, to garrison forts, 
positions, stations, and other places, and to man 
vessels of all sorts in the said service. Aud upon 
this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, 
warranted by the Constitution, upon military ne- 
cessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of man- 
kind, and the gracious favour of Almighty God. 

“Tn witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused the seal of the United States to 
be affixed. 

“(u.s.] Done at the city of Washington, this, 
the first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
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one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and| Philadelphia—Mortality last week, 234. The mean| The Minnesota Indians.—The House of Representatives 
of the independence of the United States of| temperature of the Twelfth month, 1862, was 36°, The|in Congress, has passed a bill annulling all treaties with 
Amerion the eighty-seventh highest was 64}° and the lowest, 9}°. The mean tem-|the Sioux Indians, and extinguishing the Trust Fundg 
“ Ay perature of the year 1862, was 544°, which is about one /of those tribes. It appropriates $1,500,000 of the funds 

: BRAHAM LINCOLN. degree higher than the annual average of the preced-jfor the relief of sufferers by their depredations, 4 

“ By the President : W. H. Szwarp, ing thirty-seven years. In the last moath, 1.65 inches|reserve of 160 acres of land is to be set apart for each 
“‘ Secretary of State.” of rain fell. The total for the year was 45 inches. of the Indians who endeavoured to prevent the magga- 

The Loss of the Monitor.—The iron clad vessel Monitor | acre ; $50 to be paid each, and their land stocked and 
bas foundered at sea south of Cape Hatteras, with the| provided with agricultural implements. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. loss of forty of her crew. West Virginia.—Contrary to the general expectation 

Forrien.—News from England to the 25th ult. The| Zhe Anthracite Coal Trade.—The quantity sent to/the President of the United States finally determined to 
Liverpool markets for cotton and bread stuffs were|market from the Pennsylvania coal regions during the|sign the bill for the admission of West Virginia as anew 
nearly unchanged. Consols, 924. The Liverpool Journal] year 1862, amounted to 8,270,154 tons, being 214,948/State. It therefore forms a new member of the Union, 
of Commerce says that the Government has issued or-|tons more than in the previous year. The greatest 
ders that the Alabama should be warned from all British| quantity shipped in any year was in 1860, when the 
ports, and notice has been given that if any more Brit-| amount sent forward was 8,450,053 tons. The trade 
ish property is destroyed, the Government will at once| commenced in 1820, in which year, 365 tons were sent 
take steps to destroy the Alabama. The Shipping Gaz-| to Philadelphia. 
ette, however, contradicts this statement, and says, “we| Corn for Fuel.—The Dalzell steam mills at Atlanta, 
are sure the Government does not consider itself justified | Illinois, are now running with corn for fuel, instead of 
in stopping the cruise of the Alabama.” Another stea-| wood, that article being cheaper and more easily ob- 
mer of great speed had been purchased for the Confede-| tained than either coal or wood. 
rate service, and was being fitted up at Glasgow. The} Chicago.—A carefully taken census of the city of Chi- 
London Zimes publishes a letter from Commissioner| cago, just completed, shows that the population during 
Maury against President Lincoln. Maury says the South|the past two years has increased 27,768. In 1860, it 
is well supplied with arms, and repudiates the idea of a| was 109,262. Now it is 137,030. 
reunion. Virginia.—The main portions of the two hostile ar- 

In France, a government loan has been proposed to re-| mies near Fredericksburg, remain apparently inactive, 
lieve the distress in the weaving districts. The Paris| though it is presumed some movements have been made 
correspondent of the London Svar says there is very little| by a part of the rebel forces. On the 2nd inst., a large 
doubt that the distressed condition of the French manu-| detachment of their cavalry made a dash into Dum- 
facturers inclines the Emperor to listen more attentively | frees, and captured some public stores and sutler’s wag- 
to Slidell, the Southern Commissioner, than he other-|ons. It is believed that a considerable portion of Lee’s 
wise would. It was rumored in Paris that as soon as|army has moved up the Rappahannock, and there have 
the French obtain any decided success in Mexico, the| been some indications of an intention on the part ot the 
Emperor will order home the troops. rebels to cross the river. 

A Turin Telegram of the 18th says: The Italian Gov-| The Mississippi River—New Madrid was abandoned by 
ernment respectfully declines further negotiations with| the U.S. forces, but troops have been sent to re-occupy 
France respecting the Roman question at present. it. The report of the taking of the batteries at Port 

A frightful accident had occurred on the Eastern rail-] Hudson was premature. At the latest dates the rebels 
way, Portugal. A bridge gave way while a train was| still held the place. Vicksburg has been attacked by a 
crossing it, causing the death of about one hundred men,| large force, commanded by Gen. Sherman. On the 27th 
and the wounding of many others. ult., his troops landed on the left bank of the Yazoo 

Great ravages have been caused by inundations in|river, ten miles above its mouth, and advanced tow- 
Holland. A dyke had given way in the vicinity of Am-|ards Vicksburg. The rebels soon met them, and a 
sterdam, destroying much property. fierce conflict ensued. The next day the battle was re- 

The Greek throne question appears to be settled, by| sumed, and other positions of the rebels were carried by 
the choice of Prince Alfred of England. There was no|storm. From rebel sources, there are one day’s later ad- 
doubt that the British Government had determined to] yices from Vicksburg, which represent that four succes- 
abandon the Protectorate of the Ionian Islands in favor|sive attempts to force their lines were defeated, with 
of Greece. heavy loss to the Union troops in killed, wounded and 

The absence of snow in some parts of Russia was| prisoners, and that they had sent in a flag of truce for 
causing inconvenience, and apprehensions were felt for| permission to bury the dead. A despatch from the same 
the safety of the wheat crops. source dated on the 30th ult., still one day later, says 

Unitep States.—Slave Hmancipation.—The President| that the struggle continued, and that the Vicksburg and 
of the United States on the Ist inst., issued his Procla-| Texas railroad, as far as Delbi, had been destroyed by 
mation, announcing that in accordance with the terms|Sherman’s army. Gen. Banks was expected to aid in 
of a Proclamation put forth in the Ninth month last, all| the capture of Vicksburg, but through some unexplained 
persons held as slaves in certain designated States and| delay, had not arrived in season. The result of the 
portions of States, are and shall henceforward be free,| conflict was not certainly known at the time of making 
and that thé executive government of the United States,|the summary, though it was believed that Vicksburg 
including the military and naval authorities thereof, will| had been taken by the Federal forces. 

recognize and maintain the freedom of said persons.| Zennessee—A letter from Barboursville, Ky., says 
The slaves so declared to be free, are enjoined to abstain| that Colonel Carter did not attempt to capture Knoxville 
from all violence, unless in necessary self defence, and| but, going eastward, cut the Tennessee and Virginia 
the President recommends to them, that in all cases| railroad, lessening the chances of the rebels to augment 
when allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. | their western forces from Richmond, which, it is sup- 
The number of slaves upon whom the declaration of| posed, they are attempting to do. Ua the 26th ult., 
emancipation is intended to operate, is probably about} Gen. Rosecrans left Nashville with 50,000 men, and 120 
three millions. pieces of artillery, and moved upon Murfresboro, (about 
The Public Debt.—The loan of 1842, which fell due on} thirty miles south east of Nashville,) where the main 
the first of this year, amounting to $2,800,000, has been|rebel army, commanded by Generals Johnston, Bragg, 
directed to be paid in gold coin. and Hardee, was strongly posted. Severe skirmishing 
The Pirate Alabama.—No fewer than eighteen vessels} occurred on the 26th and 27th, and also on the 30th, 
of war are now engaged in the search for the Alabama, | followed by a general engagement on the 31st, in which 
but not one of them can compare with the privateer in|the rebels, though suffering terrible losses, appear to 
point of speed. have had the advantage, and occupied the ground held 
Missouri—The Governor’s message has been sent to} by the Federal troops when the battle began. On the Ist 
the Legislature. On the subject of emancipation, the] inst., the attack was renewed by the rebels, who were 
Governor says he has long been convinced that the ma-| repulsed, and on the 2ndinst., the Federal forces regained 
terial interests of Missouri would be advanced by sub-|the ground they had lost, the rebelsretiring before them. 
stituting free for slave labor, and recommends a plan] The latest dispatches state that Gen. Rosecrans occupied 
by which the children of slaves, from and after the pas-| Murfreesboro, and that the rebel army had retreated to 
sage of an act, shall be free, but to remain under the| Tullahoma, forty miles to the south-east. The conflict, 
control of their mothers until arrived at a certain age,| prolonged through five days, was a desperate one, and 
the owners to be compensated for the diminished value| the losses on either side probably about equal. The 
of slave mothers. Both Houses have passed a resolu-| aggregate of killed and wounded is frightfully large. 
tion asking Congress to grant to the State all the rebel] That of Rosecrans army has been estimated as high as 
property that has been, or may be confiscated to the| 8,000 or 9,000 men. 
United States, to be applied to indemnifying the loyal] Zhe West.—Many collisions between the opposing 
citizens for the losses which they have sustained during] forces, are reported at various points, all attended with 
the war. more or less bloodshed, but apparently without import- 
New York.—Mortality last week, 320. ant results. 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. Wortutne- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuaries Evuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 








NOTICE. 


A well qualified Female Teacher wishes a school. Not 
particular as to location. For information inquire at 
the office of “ The Friend.” 





a 
MarrieD, at Friends’ Meeting House in Smyrna, Che- 
nango Co., N. Y., the 6th of Eleventh month, 1862, 
Hoxste Couuns, of Broofield, Madison Co., to Mary H. 
Porter, daughter of Nathaniel and Bathsheba Smith, of 
the former place. 
, at Friends’ Meeting House, West Grove, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., on the 11th of Twelfth month last, ALFrep 
F. Conarp to Lyp1a C. Hugues, daughter of the late 
Samuel Hughes. 
, at Friends’ Meeting House in Germantown, 
Twelfth month 4th, 1862, Joun H. Buntina, of Darby, to 
ANNABELLA C. OGBory, of this city. 
, at Friends’ Meeting House, Arch Street, on 
Fifth day, the 11th ult., Josian Bacon, of Greenwich, 
Cumberland Co., N. J., and Carouine B., daughter of 
Horatio C. Wood. 






































Diep, the 29th of Sixth month, 1862, BarasHppa 
Situ, wife of Nathaniel P. Smith, in the sixty-third 
year of her age, a member of Smyrna Monthly and Par- 
ticular Meeting. A week previous to her decease, she 
was taken alarmingly ill, and such was the severity of 
the disease as to preclude much conversation. Two 
days before the close of her life, she said to her sick 
daughter, who was carried to her room and sat weeping 
by her side, “‘ dont weep for me, I shail soon be at rest 
in Jesus.” She was of a quiet and retiring disposition, 
and bore a protracted illness with christian fortitude 
and resignation. 

, at her residence in Smyrna, N. Y., Jane ASN 
Smiru, daughter of Nathaniel P., and Bathsheba Smith, 
in the forty-first year of her age, a member of Smyrna 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. Of a well ordered 
life and conversation, she was endeared to all who knew 
her. Her disease reduced her very lew, in which state 
she lingered for a long time, frequently remarking she 
was willing to go at any time, that she saw nothing in 
her way, and expressing a hope that she was not de- 
ceived. On being brought to the bedside of her sick 
mother, she said “ how precious it would be if we could 
both go together.” She afterwards observed, “I don’t 
know what I am kept so long for, perhaps I have not 
suffered enough, I desire to be patient and wait the 
Lord’s time.” She quietly passed away the 7th of Ninth 
month, 1862, and is no doubt at rest with her Saviour. 

——, Twelfth month 13th, 1862, at Orange, N. Jy 
Frances W. Buzsy, in the ninetieth year of her 9g% 
formerly a resident of Philadelphia. 
trbnerinctambniiiinnnn 
WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 


Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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